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AFGHANISTAN. 28 Jan.—Agreement with Russia (see U.S.S.R.), 


ARAB LEAGUE. 24 Jan.—Spain. The Arab League political com- 
mittee, in session in Cairo, called on the eight member countries to 
support Spain against France in the Moroccan dispute. The committee 
also decided to support Spain in her demand for the British evacuation 
of Gibraltar. (An Arab League spokesman said that Spain had informed 
the Arab countries that she would offer self-government to Spanish 
Morocco soon and would liberate her North African territories from 
any taint of imperialism.) 

27 Jan.—Morocco. The League Council announced that it did not 
recognize the French-appointed Sultan of Morocco but supported the 
‘legitimate’ Sultan, Sidi Mohammed Ben Yussuf, recently deposed by 
the French. 

It was announced that the Council had decided to send goodwill 
missions to Spain, the Vatican, and Asian countries. 


AUSTRALIA. 26 Jan.—Immigration. Mr Holt, Minister for Immi- 
gration, told the Australian Citizenship Convention that the Govern- 
ment was planning to admit 100,000 new immigrants in the year 
ending 30 June 1955. 

2 Feb.—Japan. Mr Menzies announced the Federal Government's 
decision to reject the U.S. proposal to include Japanese nationals in a 
defence survey of New Britain—even as members of crews of survey 
vessels. 

3 Feb.—Royal Visit. Queen Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh 
arrived in Australia for a two-months’ visit in the course of their Com- 
monwealth tour. 


AUSTRIA. 22 Jan.—British Broadcasting Stations. The British 
authorities handed over to the Government the broadcasting stations 
previously operated by them. (Stations in the Soviet and U.S. zones 
were still under Soviet and U.S. control). 


BELGIUM. 30 Jan.—U.S.S.R. A trade agreement with Russia was 
signed in Brussels providing for exchanges to the value of 3,500 m. 
Belgian francs a year (about £25 m.). The Russian orders in fact 
totalled 5,000 m. (over £35 m.) but were spread over a longer period. 


BERLIN FOUR-POWER CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN MINIS- 
TERS. 25 Jan.—A conference of the Foreign Ministers of Britain, 
France, the United States, and the Soviet Union opened in Berlin. 

M. Bidault. M. Bidault, French Foreign Minister, said that Asian 
problems could not be artificially linked with European problems; the 
conference must concentrate on the latter, and the two pillars of 
European settlement were the German and Austrian treaties. Discussion 
of the Austrian treaty should take place with the co-operation of the 
Austrian Government. As for Germany, the necessary condition for 4 
treaty—the existence of a Government representing the whole country 
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—was not yet fulfilled. ‘From a democratic point of view,’ he said, ‘it 
seems obvious that it is elections which create governments and not 
governments which create elections.’ The French defensive effort could 
not be a subject of bargaining, but France was ready to take other 
nations’ security needs into account. A revival of German aggressive 
militarism must be prevented, but the French Government considered 
it was essential for Germany to enter into a purely defensive association, 
and it was convinced that the destiny of German democracy was linked 
to association with the west. However, no conditions of any kind would 
be imposed on a Government of united Germany which resulted from 
free elections. 

Mr Eden. Mr Eden, British Foreign Secretary, began his speech with 
an appeal to Mr Molotov to resume negotiations on the Austrian treaty. 
He then reaffirmed British loyalty to the Anglo-Soviet treaty and, after 
emphasizing the defensive nature of all the other treaties which Britain 
had signed, said that if the Soviet Government still felt the need for 
further assurances Britain was ready to examine the problem. On the 
question of Germany Mr Eden said the western Powers were ready with 
a detailed plan for discussion. Free elections were the first essential step, 
and the first task of the all-German national assembly which would 
result from the elections would be the preparation of a constitution to 
facilitate the formation of an all-German Government. Pending the 
setting-up of this Government the administrations in the Federal 
Republic and in east Germany must remain in being. The British 
Government considered that when established the all-German Govern- 
ment should be free to assume any international rights or obligations of 
either regime and it should have the basic right of free democratic 
nations to associate with other nations for peaceful purposes. The peace 
treaty should be negotiated with this Government, and the entry into 
force of the treaty would mark the end of the authority of the four 
Powers in Germany. Any peace treaty imposed on Germany would be 
unacceptable to the German nation. 

Mr Molotov. Mr Molotov, Soviet Foreign Minister, proposed the 
following agenda for the conference: (1) measures for reducing tension 
in international relations and the convening of a meeting of the Big 
Five Foreign Ministers, including Communist China; (2) the German 
question and problems of ensuring European security; (3) the Austrian 
treaty. He said the German question could not be considered in isola- 
tion as it was bound up with the whole problem of security in Europe. 
It was essential that it should be settled in a way that would exclude the 
possibility of a revival of German militarism, and that any decisions 
should conform with the Potsdam and Yalta agreements. The require- 
ments of European security also pointed to the inadmissibility of in- 
volving Germany, as a whole or in part, in such a grouping as the 
European Defence Community ‘which constitutes a military bloc of 
European States directed against other European States’. Anyone who 
entertained hopes that German militarism could be held within the 
framework of the so-called European Army might possibly come to 
regret it too late. The revival of German militarism might also lead to 
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the creation of a defensive alliance of other European countries, thus 
splitting Europe into two opposing military groups and increasing the 
danger of a new war. The Soviet Union and France were particularly 
concerned over this danger. European security could not be divorced 
from the fundamental problem of easing international tensions and for 
this reason the Soviet Union proposed a five-Power conference to in- 
clude China. It was necessary first to end the armaments race. Here 
Mr Molotov referred to American military bases in Europe, North 
Africa, and Near and Middle Eastern States and said it was obvious 
that they had nothing to do with defensive purposes. Mr Molotov also 
called for the prohibition of atomic weapons, for recognition of the 
People’s Republic of China, for the development of international trade, 
and for ‘the earliest re-establishment of a free and independent Austria’. 

26 Jan.—Mr Dulles. Mr Dulles, U.S. Secretary of State, said that 
in order to avoid waste of time he would agree to Mr Molotov’s pro- 
posed agenda although he would have preferred a different one, but he 
declared categorically that the United States would not agree to join 
in a five-Power conference with Communist China for the purpose of 
dealing with world peace, though ‘we do not refuse to deal with it 
where occasion requires’. He recalled that Communist China had been 
formally condemned by the United Nations as an aggressor in Korea, 
and declared that it was ‘actively promoting aggression against Viet- 
Nam, Laos, and Cambodia’ and that all its neighbours felt threatened 
by its aggressive purposes. He denied that the United States failed to 
recognize the ‘fact or the power of Communist China’, but said: ‘It is, 
however, one thing to recognize evil as a fact. It is another thing to 
take evil to one’s breast and call it good.’ Denouncing ‘the Soviet con- 
cept that any so-called five great Powers have a right to rule the world 
and to determine the destines of other nations’, he reaffirmed U.S. belief 
in the principle of the U.N. Charter ‘that there is a sovereign equality of 
all States, great and small’. 

Mr Dulles: expressed profound disappointment that Mr Molotov 
should have chosen to repeat old charges and recriminations and that, 
in contrast to the constructive speeches of Mr Eden and M. Bidault, 
he had evoked in recalling the Yalta decisions the Versailles spirit 
of vengeance. He said that, contrary to Mr Molotov’s assertions, the 
E.D.C. was designed precisely to prevent any domination by German 
militarism and that no part of the European army could ever be used 
to serve any national ends in Europe. There was no known substitute 
for the E.D.C., he declared. Certainly the Soviet Union had proposed 
none except a return to the ‘obsolete bankrupt system of Versailles’ 
and the other so-called ‘peace’ treaties which had bred war. He ex- 
pressed astonishment that after the sufferings inflicted on it by Ger- 
many the Soviet Union should devote itself to reviving Franco- 
German hostility and to obstructing European unification. Declaring 
that it was the western nations who had belatedly been convinced of 
the need to rearm, he described as ‘a grotesque inversion of history . 
Mr Molotov’s assertion that the formation of a European or North 
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Atlantic treaty force might lead to the creation of another European 
defensive force, thus splitting Europe into two armed camps. 

U.S.S.R. Mr Molotov replied to the charge that Russia was trying to 
provoke Franco-German hostility with the assertion that on the con- 
trary Russia was trying to secure Franco-German friendship and also 
friendship between France and the Soviet Union, and between the 
European great Powers—France, Germany, and the Soviet Union. 
This, he said, should not conflict with U.S. or British interests. 

Mr Eden and M. Bidault both agreed to accept Mr Molotov’s 
agenda though both said they would have preferred priority given to 
Germany and Austria. 

27 Jan.—Five-Power Conference. Speaking on the first item of the 
agenda, Mr Dulles rejected Mr Molotov’s proposal for a five-Power 
conference. He pointed out that the four Powers had met to discuss 
Germany and Austria because they were the four occupying Powers in 
those countries. He said that if Korea were the matter at issue then 
China would be a proper party to discussion. Korea and Indo-China 
were the main sources of tension in Asia, but nothing had happened to 
date to show Chinese willingness to collaborate in efforts to settle these 
disputes peacefully, and it was useless to speak of another Asian con- 
ference so long as the Chinese held up the Korean political conference. 

M. Bidault and Mr Eden also rejected the proposal. M. Bidault said 
the Chinese were actively prolonging the war in Indo-China. ‘There was 
no point in bringing them into a conference unl:ss there was a change of 
spirit. If the facts changed and their Government became more con- 
ciliatory the matter could be reconsidered. Mr Eden said he believed 
international tension could best be solved by taking limited objectives 
one by one. The conference’s primary task must be to consider Ger- 
many and Austria. The best way to solve the Korean problem was for 
the Chinese Government to enable the political conference to be con- 
vened., 

Mr Molotov argued that the five-Power conference he proposed 
could discuss not only political, but military and economic questions, 
and he emphasized that the 800 m. people of the ‘peace-loving’ countries 
formed an important market which offered opportunities for widening 
international trade. 

Germany: East German Government’s Proposals. Mr Molotov 
passed to the other three Ministers a memorandum from the east 
German Government asking that representatives from both the east 
and west German Governments should take part in the conference and 
proposing a programme for Germany based on the following points: 
(1) During the year a conference of all the former belligerents should 
discuss with representatives of an all-German provisional Government 
a peace treaty for Germany; (2) The all-German provisional Govern- 
ment, created by both German Parliaments, with the co-operation of 
the ‘democratic parties and organizations’ should prepare free and 
secret elections for a National Assembly; (3) Within a year of the peace 
treaty’s being signed all occupation forces should be withdrawn from 
Germany and all military bases removed; (4) Until the signing of the 
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Berlin Four-Power Conference of Foreign Ministers (continued) 
peace treaty no armed forces should be raised in Germany; (5) No 
German national should be allowed to serve in the armed forces of 
foreign countries, or in para-military organizations; (6) No atomic or 
bacteriological weapons should be stationed or manufactured jn 
Germany; (7) The same economic concessions should be made to 
western Germany by the western Powers as were granted by Russia 
to the ‘German Democratic Republic’ in the summer of 1953, namely, 
reduction of occupation costs to 5 per cent of the national budget, 
abolition of all State debts arising from the occupation, and cancellation 
of all reparations. 

28 Jan.—Five-Power Conference. Mr Dulles again spoke against 
Mr Molotov’s proposal, declaring that it was a scarcely veiled attempt 
to make the ‘four great Powers’ supersede the United Nations. He then 
proposed that the conference should move on to the second item of the 
agenda—Germany and Austria. 

Soviet Proposal for Disarmament Conference. Mr Molotov 
submitted a resolution proposing that the four Powers should convene 
during 1954 a world conference on the reduction of arms, with the 
participation of both U.N. members and non-members, and that the 
plan for general disarmament should be linked with ‘a simultaneous 
solution of the problem of atomic weapons’. 

29 Jan.—The Foreign Ministers accepted a proposal of M. Bidault 
that they should unite their efforts to help the U.N. Disarmament 
Commission to reach such agreement as would enable a general confer- 
ence on disarmament to be summoned in accordance with the General 
Assembly resolution of January 1952; and should defer discussion of the 
Soviet proposal until the Ministers met in restricted session. 

Germany. Mr Molotov said that before discussing Germany they 
should agree that representatives of east and west Germany should be 
admitted. The three western Ministers resisted this proposal. 

British Proposals. Mr Eden put before the conference a plan for the 
reunification of Germany and the conclusion of a freely negotiated peace 
treaty in five stages: (1) free elections throughout Germany; (2) the 
convocation of a National Assembly resulting from these elections; (3) 
the drafting of a constitution and the preparation of peace treaty 
negotiations; (4) the adoption of the constitution and the formation 
of an all-German Government responsible for the negotiation of the 
peace treaty; (5) the signature and entry into force of the peace treaty. 

Mr Eden said that the first step was to prepare an electoral law. This 
should be prepared and promulgated by the four Powers who should 
draw largely upon the two draft laws prepared by the west German 
Bundestag and the eastern zone Assembly. Supervision of the elections 
should be by a Supervisory Commission composed of representatives of 
the four Powers with or without the participation of neutrals. Decisions 
of the Commission should be by majority vote. The Foreign Ministers 
should agree on the principles of the pian and should then instruct the 
four High Commissioners or their representatives to work out details. 
In the period between the end of the elections and the establishment of 
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an all-German Government part of the supervisory machinery should 
remain in operation. The first task of the National Assembly would be 
the preparation of a constitution. In the meanwhile it might form a 
provisional all-German authority charged with assisting the Assembly 
in drafting the constitution and preparing the nucleus of the future all- 
German ministries. On the adoption of the constitution an all-German 
Government should be formed which would negotiate the peace treaty. 
Decisions of the National Assembly and the all-German Government 
in carrying out the plan would require the approval of the four Powers. 
Signatories of the peace treaty would include all States or their suc- 
cessors which were at war with Germany. The treaty would enter into 
force when ratified by the four Powers and by Germany. 

30 Jan.—The three western Ministers opposed the Soviet proposal 
that representatives from west and east Germany should be invited to 
attend the conference. 

Mr Molotov criticized the British plan for Germany on the ground 
that under it the occupying Powers would be responsible for all- 
German elections and that this showed distrust for the democratic 
forces in Germany. He said he doubted if the all-German Government 
would be really free. It would maintain the Bonn and Paris agreements 
ie., be linked with the western Powers as a partner in E.D.C., and 
Germany would thus be left in a semi-occupied status for many years. 

Mr Dulles warmly praised Mr Eden’s plan but added that it might be 
modified and improved in the course of debate. Germany must be 
enabled to contribute to European security without discrimination 
against her. He believed that the Soviet Union desired to create security 
in Europe, and he appealed to the Ministers not to approach the prob- 
lem as two sides. 

Mr Eden stated in reply to Mr Molotov that under his plan Germany 
would, in fact, be free to choose its own foreign alliances. 

1 Feb.—M. Bidault supported Mr Eden’s plan but advocated neutral 
representation on the commission to supervise the elections. He 
emphasized that the all-German Government ultimately formed should 
be completely free to decide whether or not to adhere to international 
obligations undertaken by the Federal Republic, and said it was quite 
inadmissible that the Soviet Government should lay down the con- 
dition that it should not join the European community. 

Mr Eden pointed out that the Soviet draft treaty of March 1952 pro- 
vided for a German national army for defensive purposes and argued 
from this that the Ministers were all agreed that Germany should have 
an army and that there must be safeguards to prevent a renewal of 
German aggression. The British Government believed an imposed 
settlement to achieve this was not practical politics and that the best 
solution was to associate Germany so closely with other peace-loving 
States that Germany would be neither willing nor able to resort to 
aggression. It was convinced that this could best be achieved through 
the European Defence Community which provided far-reaching and 
effective guarantees. Its members would hand over control of their 
armed forces in Europe to a supra-national authority and would not 
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Berlin Four-Power Conference of Foreign Ministers (continued) 
have power to engage in war on their own. German forces would be 
dependent on a common system of production and supply. 

Mr Molotov again insisted that a solution of the German problem 
must prevent a resurgence of German militarism and must be based on 
Potsdam principles. He also insisted that the E.D.C. plan must be 
abandoned because it would mean a military bloc against the Soviet 
Union. Here Mr Molotov appealed for Franco-Soviet co-operation 
to isolate the German militarists. He then went on to attack American 
policy and the establishment of U.S. bases on foreign territory, 
N.A.T.O., and the E.D.C. and Bonn treaties. 

Soviet Proposals. Mr Molotov proposed as a basis for a peace treaty 
the Soviet draft first put forward in March 1952, with the following 
amendments: (1) that no political or military obligations contained in 
treaties concluded by the Federal Government or east German régime 
before the conclusion of a treaty should be imposed on the Government 
of a united Germany; (2) that Germany should be freed from any 
obligation to pay to the four Powers any except commercial debts; (3) 
that German armed forces should be limited to those required for in- 
ternal security duties, local frontier defence, and anti-aircraft defence. 

The old draft proposed, inter alia, that Germany should be re- 
established as an ‘integral State’; that occupation forces shou!d be 
withdrawn within one year and all foreign military bases eliminated; 
that democratic rights and fundamental freedoms be guaranteed; that 
organizations hostile to democracy and peace be forbidden; that Ger- 
many should undertake not to enter into any alliance directed against 
any country which was against her in the war; that no restrictions be 
imposed on German economy; that the territories of united Germany 
should be as laid down in the Potsdam agreement. 

Mr Molotov suggested that the deputies of the four Foreign Ministers 
should prepare a draft peace treaty within three months; that all the 
allied Powers which took part in the war against Germany be given an 
opportunity to state their views during the preparation of the draft; 
and that representatives of the east and west German Governments 
should take part in the preparation. 

2 Feb.—Mr Dulles described how the east German elections had 
been falsified and said that nearly a million east Germans had fled to 
the west since those elections. He also asserted that in east Germany 
there was an armed force of 250,000 to keep order—one guard for every 
eighty persons—compared with one policeman for 330 persons in west 
Germany. For these and other reasons, he said, the western Powers 
could not accept the east German Government as one of the principal 
organs through which the German problem should be solved, and it 
was therefore essential to create a unified Government by free elections. 
Mr Dulles said that if, as Mr Molotov wanted, Germany was allowed 
forces adequate for her defence these would be strong enough to 
threaten Europe. The only way for nations to have adequate defensive 
strength without themselves becoming a menace was by community 
efforts. 
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M. Bidault also urged the need to organize free elections before 
talking about a treaty. He said the Soviet proposal for a limited German 
national army would confront them once again with the situation after 
Versailles: a Germany subject to controls which she would try to shake 
off by playing off one side against another. 

Mr Eden expressed deep disappointment with Mr Molotov’s speech 
and appealed to him to give serious consideration to the British pro- 

sals. 

. Feb.—Soviet Proposal for a Referendum. Mr Molotov proposed 
that there should be a referendum throughout Germany to decide 
whether the German people preferred a peace treaty or the Bonn 
convention and the European Defence Community. He said that if 
Germany chose the E.D.C. there could be no peace treaty. 

M. Bidault said that the way to get rid of the Bonn conventions was 
to conclude a peace treaty after free German elections as the conven- 
tions would lapse on the entry into force of the treaty. He said Mr 
Molotov’s proposal for a referendum begged the question: there was 
no incompatibility between a peace treaty on the one hand and the 
Bonn and E.D.C. agreements on the other. 

Mr Eden again asked for Mr Molotov’s views on his plan of 29 Janu- 
ary. He accepted M. Bidault’s suggestion that the supervisory com- 
mission should include neutral members. Mr Molotov again insisted 
that because the duration of the Bonn and E.D.C. treaties was fifty 
years they would tie the hands of an all-German Government in 
advance. 

Mr Dulles then proposed, in order to prevent any misunderstanding 
concerning Germany’s freedom of choice, that Mr Eden’s proposals 
should be amended to read: “The all-German Government shall have 
authority to assume or reject the international rights and obligations of 
the Federal Republic and the Soviet Zone of Germany. . .’ He pointed 
out that, since an all-German Government would be able to accept or 
reject the E.D.C. treaty, the term of the treaty was immaterial. The 
same principle would apply to the United Nations Charter. Mr Eden 
accepted Mr Dulles’s amendment. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES. 1 Feb.—Barbados. The Governor of 
Barbados announced to the Legislature the inauguration of a ministerial 
system of Government composed of Mr Grantley Adams, Premier in 
charge of Finance, Education, Police, Ecclesiastical and General Pur- 
poses, and four Ministers for Trade, Industry, and Labour; Agri- 
culture, Lands, and Fisheries; Social Services; and Communications, 
Works, and Housing. 


CAMEROONS (see Nigeria). 


CANADA. 22 Jan.—Ambassador to Russia. The Canadian Govern- 
ment announced the appointment of an Ambassador to Russia. (Canada 
had been represented only by a Chargé d’Affaires since the espionage 
trials in 1946). 
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CHINA. 24 Jan.—Russo-Chinese Trade Agreement (see U.S.S.R.), 

29 Jan.—Mr Chou En-Lai, Chinese Prime Minister, issued a state. 
ment protesting against the ‘forcible detention’ of Chinese and North 
Korean prisoners and their delivery into the hands of President Rhee 
and Gen. Chiang Kai-shek as ‘cannon fodder’. In a reference to the 
Berlin Conference he supported Mr Molotov’s proposal for a five- 
Power conference. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 29 Jan.—Communist Trial. The Supreme 
Court sentenced seven Communist Party officials to terms ranging from 
fifteen years to life imprisonment for high treason. Among those re- 
ceiving life sentences was Mrs Svermova, who was alleged by the prose- 
cution to have collaborated with the Slansky group (sentenced to death 
for high treason on 20 November 1952.) 


EGYPT. 21 Jan.—Canal Zone. Two British soldiers were murdered 
near Ismailia. The British military authorities stated that the number 
of incidents in the Canal Zone in the previous week was twenty-four, 
some of them serious, compared with fifteen in the week before. 

Gen. Nagib announced that he had discussed with the British 
parliamentary delegation visiting Egypt the two outstanding issues in 
the Canal Zone negotiations. He had said that Egypt could not agree to 
the corps of British technicians in the zone wearing uniform as that 
would imply that it had a military character. On the question of re- 
activization of the zone he said Egypt did not want to be tied to Turkey 
in case Turkey embarked on a war of aggression. On the other hand 
any attack against Turkey would be directed against the whole of the 
Middle East and Egypt would then be forced to defend herself. Once 
liberation had been achieved Egypt would make arrangements for her 
own defence in the atmosphere of confidence thus created. Egypt did 
not wish to enter another war on the same footing as she had been in the 
last two wars. Under the agreement with Britain anti-aircraft installa- 
tions would remain in the base and Egypt was ready to man them. 
Egypt would not use the arms supplied by Britain to resume hostilities 
against Israel. 

22 Jan.—Canal Zone. Sir Ralph Stevenson, British Ambassador, 
called on Mahmoud Fawzi, Foreign Minister, to discuss the recrudes- 
cence of serious incidents in the Canal Zone. According to Egyptian 
sources Dr Fawzi protested over an incident in which four Egyptian 
soldiers were wounded, one of whom died later, when British troops 
fired on a lorry which had failed to stop when challenged. 

23 Jan.—Gen. Nagib, speaking at a parade in Cairo to mark the 
first anniversary of the Liberation Rally said that Egypt’s ‘first enemy !s 
poverty’. The Government would undertake development projects and 
within two years Egypt would have an iron and steel industry producing 
150,000 tons a year, rising two years later to 300,000 tons. 

A manifesto, issued by the Liberation Rally, declared that the regime 
would introduce political and economic reforms, based on a ‘charter of 
co-operation’ between capital, labour, science, and technology. The 
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system would be neither Fascist nor Communist, and would be free 
from both the exploiting aspect of capitalism and the stifling effects of 
Socialism. Within a framework of planned development investors 
would be free to invest with complete security; foreign investment would 
also be encouraged. 

Canal Zone. The British military authorities reported the dis- 
appearance of two British soldiers, making a total of seven since 
1 January. 

Si Ralph Stevenson, British Ambassador, called on the Egyptian 
Foreign Minister and protested for a second time about the attacks on 
British forces. 

28 Jan.—Muslim Brotherhood. Twenty more members of the 
Brotherhood were released, bringing the total freed to 149 out of 450 
arrested. 

30 Jan.—Mohamed Fuad Serag ed-Din, former Wafd Minister of 
the Interior and Finance, was sentenced by the Revolutionary Tribunal 
to fifteen years’ detention on charges of corruption. 

1 Feb.—British statement on visit of Egyptian Minister of National 
Guidance to the Sudan (see Great Britain). 

2 Feb.—Sudan. The Foreign Minister issued a statement that the 
Minister of State, Mr Selwyn Lloyd, had no right ‘either under the 
Anglo-Egyptian agreement on the Sudan or by common usage’ to pro- 
test against Major Salem’s visit to the Sudan. 

3 Feb.—Oil Concession. An agreement was signed by the Egyptian 
Government with the (U.S.) Conorada Petroleum Corporation pro- 
viding for a thirty-year oil prospecting concession contract for an area 
of some 114,000 square miles in the western desert. 


FORMOSA. 23 Jan.—The first batch of Chinese prisoners of war 
released by the U.N. Command in Korea arrived in Formosa. 

Gen. Chen-Cheng, Chinese Nationalist Prime Minister, pledged his 
Government to give the men every protection and to help them find 
work. 

27 Jan.—A final batch of anti-Communist prisoners arrived in 
Formosa, bringing the total to 4,876. 


FRANCE. 21 Jan.—Morocco. Repudiation of Sultan’s authority by 
notables of Spanish Morocco, and French assurance to Sultan (see 
Morocco). 

German request for release of Dr Ernst (see Germany). 

22 Jan.—Greece. Field-Marshal Papagos, Greek Prime Minister, 
left Paris after a three-day official visit. 

25 Jan.—Morocco. The Foreign Ministry announced that Sidi 
Mohammed ben Youssef, former Sultan of Morocco, had left Corsica 
tor the place chosen for his permanent residence’. 

Berlin Four-Power Conference of Foreign Ministers q.v. 

United States and Foreign Seamen. It was learned that the French 
Government had sent a new protest to the United States concerning the 
application of the McCarran Act. 
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GERMANY. 21 Jan.—West Germany. Dr Ernst. Dr Adenauer, 
Federal Chancellor, said that he had sent a Note to the French Govern. 
ment through the French High Commissioner, asking for the release of 
Dr Ernst, the former burgomaster of Strasbourg (see p. 45). 

Poland. Reports reaching Bonn said that 1,500 Germans from the 
former German provinces east of the Oder-Neisse line had arrived in 
convoys at Szczecin in preparation for their deportation to east Ger- 
many. All were either old or physically unfit for work. They were to be 
allowed to go only to the eastern zone of Germany and were being 
made to promise not to discuss living conditions under the Polish 
Communist regime. 

22 Jan.—East Germany: Four-Power Conference. Writing in the 
east German press, Herr Pieck, the President, declared that representa- 
tives of the Federal and ‘German democratic’ republic should be 
consulted at the conference and that they should meet to agree ona 
common stand, which should be based on the Potsdam agreement. 

West Germany: Four-Power Conference. Dr Adenauer appealed 
to the four Powers to end the division of Germany, and to give the 
country freedom, unity and peace. He declared that he was ‘the spokes- 
man of the Germans of the west and the east’, and said that the Germans 
who had experienced ‘in their own bodies the horrors of war and 
dictatorship’ were firmly resolved to put all their strength at the service 
of freedom and peace. 

West Germany: Budget. Herr Schaffer, Finance Minister, sub- 
mitted to the Bundestag his budget for 1954-5 which was balanced at 
27,110,060,100 marks and followed in the main the lines of his pro- 
visional estimates of 24 November 1953. It estimated a taxation yield 
higher by 1,500 m. marks than that of 1953-4 on the basis that the 
Federal Government would receive from the Ldnder 42 per cent of in- 
come tax and corporation tax instead of 38 per cent (a revision still in 
dispute). The revenue was also based on the expectation of an increase of 
about 5 per cent in the social product. Herr Schaffer said that because of 
the delay in putting E.D.C. into operation there would be a saving from 
November to March of 1,750 m. marks in occupation costs, but this 
had been used to make up short falls and supplementary expenditure. 
He said the taxation reform which he intended to introduce on 1 
January 1955 would concentrate on lowering the rates of income tax 
and corporation tax. 

25 Jan.—Berlin Four-Power Conference of Foreign Ministers 
q.v. 

2 Feb.—The text was published of a letter from Dr Adenauer to Mr 
Eden, thanking him and the other western Foreign Ministers in the 
name of the German people for their work at the Berlin conference. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 21 Jan.—Uganda. The Buganda delegation in 
London issued a statement deploring the Governor’s veto of the 
Lukiko’s resolution calling for two days of mourning for the Kabaka. It 
said the Baganda had a right to express their feelings in a manner 
appropriate to their customs and within the law. 
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25 Jan.—Berlin Four-Power Conference of Foreign Ministers ¢.v. 

26 Jan.—Appointment of Persian Ambassador (see Persia). 

Kenya. The War Office published a summary of the report of the 
McLean court of inquiry into the conduct of British security forces in 
Kenya. Apart from allegations of inhuman practices by two battalions 
of the King’s African Rifles, the court found no evidence of any in- 
human conduct towards Africans. The allegations were being investi- 
gated by H.Q. East African Command. 

27 Jan.—Defence. In a speech in London Field-Marshal Lord 
Alexander, Defence Minister, said the Government had formulated a 
rearmament plan based on a steady calculated build-up within the 
limits of what the country could afford. He aimed at building up a 
mobile strategic reserve in the United Kingdom ready to deal with any 
emergency anywhere at any time. He saw no immediate prospect of 
reducing the two years’ military service term, and, emphasizing the cost 
of defence, he said it had increased by over 100 per cent since 1950 and 
now cost about £35 a head of population. 

International Bank. Representatives of the Federation of British 
Industries who had recently visited the Bank’s headquarters published a 
report entitled The World Bank in which they recommended policy 
changes designed to increase the Bank’s ability to make loans in cur- 
rencies other than sterling. 

28 Jan.—Spain. The Admiralty announced that in view of recent 
manifestations of anti-British feeling in Spain, the Government had 
withdrawn an application for Home Fleet ships to visit Spanish ports 
in February and March (see Spain for anti-British demonstrations). 

29 Jan.—Industrial Production. The Central Statistical Office 
issued figures showing that British industrial production for 1953 was 
the highest ever recorded. The ‘all industries’ index (including manu- 
facturing, mining and quarrying, gas, electricity, and water) was 120 
(1001948) compared with 114 for 1952 and 117 for 1951. 

Anglo-Swiss Trade Agreement (see Switzerland). 

Anglo-Japanese Payments Agreement. The Anglo-Japanese 
sterling payments agreement of 1951 was renewed for one year. 

An announcement stated that Japan ended 1953 with a substantial 
sterling deficit on current account (over {100 m.). The U.K. Govern- 
ment had informed colonial Governments that they could import from 
Japan in 1954 up to their estimated requirements for their own con- 
sumption and for the entrepét trade. The U.K. Government had also 
agreed to establish import quotas to a total value of £1,070,000 for 
certain traditional Japanese exports to the United Kingdom. In addition 
an import quota of £3 m. for Japanese cotton and rayon grey cloth 
(for re-export after processing) had also been established, and paper and 
board importers would be allowed to use their import licences for 
imports from Japan. The Japanese Government had agreed to provide 
sufficient sterling to maintain U.K. exports at the current level and, in 
particular, to provide quotas to the value of £2 m. for imports of wool 
and worsted yarns and manufactures for which no provision had been 
made in Japan’s current budget. 
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Great Britain (continued) 

31 Jan.—U.S. Air Bases. New agreement on cost (see United States) 

1 Feb.—Belgian Rifle. An Opposition motion deploring the Govern. 
ment’s decision to adopt the Belgian F.N. rifle was rejected by 266 votes 
to 232. 

Egypt and the Sudan. Mr Selwyn Lloyd stated in reply to a ques- 
tion in Parliament that H. M. Ambassador in Cairo had made repre- 
sentations to the Egyptian Government concerning the visit to the 
Sudan of the Egyptian Minister for National Guidance. He said the 
Government were unable to accept Major Saleh Salem’s description 
(reported in the press) of his visit as being ‘private and unofficial’, He 
had been accompanied by the Minister for War and had visited all 


parts of the Sudan. 
GREECE. 22 Jan.—Prime Minister’s visit to France (see France). 


INDIA. 23 Jan.—Foreign Policy. Addressing the Indian National 
Congress Party, Mr Nehru, Prime Minister, re-emphasized India’s 
passionate desire for peace, her policy of non-alignment with either of 
the great alliances, and her wish for friendly relations with all countries. 
Referring to American military aid to Pakistan, he said that this was a 
matter of concern to India because if the aid were accepted Pakistan 
would become part of a great group of nations lined up against one 
another and a potential war area. Two years earlier he had suggested 
that the two countries should make a ‘no war’ declaration, and he 
repeated the suggestion. He would also welcome a similar association 
with other countries. Mr Nehru said India had associated herself with 
the Asian-Arab group in the United Nations to her advantage, and he 
was convinced it was right to remain in the British Commonwealth. 
He condemned as ‘highly improper’ the United Nations action in 
sending Chinese prisoners to Formosa and in handing over North 
Korean prisoners to the South Korean Government. 

31 Jan.—Korea. Rejection of proposal to convene U.N. Assembly 
(see United Nations, Secretariat). 

3 Feb.—Kashmir. Report of Basic Principles Committee of Kash- 


mir Assembly (see Kashmir). 


INDO-CHINA. 21 Jan.—French Offensive. The French High Com- 
mand announced that a large-scale offensive had been launched in 
central Viet-Nam on 20 January with the object of reconquering the 
250-mile stretch of the southern Annam coast between Nhatrang and 
Faifo. A naval commando had occupied without resistance the port of 
Tuy Hoa, sixty miles north of Nhatrang, and simultaneously land 
forces had begun advancing southwards from a northern post on the 
level of Cap Varella and northwards from Nhatrang. The operation, 
known as Atlante, was under the command of the French commander 
of the area, but the role of French forces was to be limited to ‘operational 
support’ for the Viet-Namese national army and administration. 
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The Viet-Minh Radio claimed a substantial victory in wiping out 
2,200 French troops on Highway 9. 

23 Jan.—Viet-Nam. Prince Buu Loc, Prime Minister, ordered that 
all official correspondence should in future be carried on in Viet- 
Namese and not in French. He also gave instructions to cut down cer- 
tain Government expenditure as part of a ‘campaign of austerity and 
democratization’. 

Franco-Laotian troops on the Mekong river front reached Pak Hik 
Boun, twenty-five miles north of Thakhek. 

27 Jan.—Viet-Minh forces captured the post of Muong Phalane, 
forty miles east of Seno, the main French base in central Laos. 

Viet-Minh forces also attacked near Ninh Binh, south-east of the 
delta, and were only repulsed after two hours’ fighting during which 
they lost ninety dead and eighty prisoners. 

The Viet-Minh news agency claimed the liberation on 10 January of 
Tamla, about 100 miles east of Luang Prabang. 

28 Jan.—The French High Command announced the capture by 
Viet-Minh forces of three posts around Quang Tri, twenty-five miles 
north-west of Hue, the capital of Annam. 

29 Jan.—Viet-Minh forces attacked near Dien Bien Phu in the Thai 
country of Tongking. The French High Command claimed that they 
were repulsed with heavy losses. 

30 Jan.—M. Jacquet, French Under-Secretary for the Associated 
States, reaffirmed in Saigon that no peace negotiations were possible 
unless they ensured the freedom of the States and of the people. 

31 Jan.—The French High Command revealed that since 28 January 
thirty-eight small posts and guard towers had been captured by the 
Viet-Minh in southern Viet-Nam owing to treason or desertion. 

1 Feb.—The French High Command announced that the Viet- 
Minh 308th Division had been detached from the siege of Dien Bien 
Phu, had crossed into northern Laos, and was advancing south-west- 
wards towards Luang Prabang, the Laotian capital. The French border 
post of Muong Khoua on the River Nam Hou had been given up after 
sharp fighting. 

King Sisavang Vong of Laos announced that he would stay in his 
capital and called for volunteers to help the army. 

2 Feb.—Viet-Nam. In a message to his people the Emperor, Bao 
Dai, thanked the French for what they had done but said that only 
the satisfaction of Viet-Nam’s national needs could ‘guarantee the 
perpetuation of the links of friendship, culture, and interest’. From the 
Viet-Namese he called for more active effort to overcome aggression. 

After an attack by two battalions Viet-Minh forces captured a small 
post twenty-five miles north of Kontum in central Viet-Nam. 


IRAQ. 22 Jan.—Israeli protest to United Nations re detention of three 
citizens (see Israel). 

28 Jan.—Martial law in the Basrah area was lifted by the Govern- 
ment, 
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ISRAEL. 22 Jan.—lIraq. It was learned that Mr Eban, the Israeli 
delegate to the United Nations, had asked the Secretary-General to 
use his good offices in obtaining the release of three Israeli citizens, 
taken from a British commercial aircraft by Iraq police in Baghdad on 
3 January. 

Jordan Waters Dispute. Russian veto of tripartite resolution (see 
United Nations: Security Council). 

24 Jan.—Jordan Waters Dispute. In a statement issued after the 
Cabinet had discussed the Security Council’s rejection (because of the 
Russian veto) of the tripartite resolution, the Government expressed 
willingness to examine with Gen. Bennike, chief of the U.N. truce 
supervisory organization, ‘suitable guarantees—for the preservation of 
such private rights as may be affected in the area’. 

New Government. Mr Sharett announced a new Coalition Govern- 
ment formed from the Mapai (Labour), General Zionists (centre-right) 
Mizrachi and Hapoiel Mizrachi (Orthodox religious) parties. It in- 
cluded: Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, Mr Sharett (Mapai); 
Finance, Mr Levi Eshkol (Mapai); Interior, Mr Israel Rokarch (G.Z.); 
Defence, Mr Pinhas Lavon (Mapai); Agriculture, Mr Naphtali (Mapai); 
Labour, Mrs Myerson (Mapai). 

26 Jan.—Mr Sharrett’s new Government was approved in the 
Knessett by 75 votes to 23. 

27 Jan.—Border Incident. An Israeli policeman was killed by rifle 
fire in the border area of Jerusalem. 

29 Jan.—Memorandum on Egyptian restrictions on Israeli-bound 
shipping (see United Nations: Security Council). 

1 Feb.—Syria. Druse religious leaders from all parts of Israel met 
in Jerusalem to request the Prime Minister to help Druse minorities in 
Syria. 

3 Feb.—Syrian allegation of anti-Syrian campaign by Israel (see 
Syria). 


ITALY. 26 Jan.—Government’s Programme. Outlining his pro- 
gramme to the Chamber, Signor Fanfani, Prime Minister, said the 
Government was determined to defend the purchasing power of the 
lira and would continue to aim at balanced budgets. The domestic 
programme included plans to assist exporters, shipbuilding, the con- 
struction of working-class dwellings, the rebirth of Sardinia, mechani- 
zation of agriculture, economic development of the South, and pro- 
duction generally. Land reform would be pushed forward in a pro- 
gressive but moderate way. On foreign policy Signor Fanfani said that 
the Cabinet would soon table a Bill for ratification of the E.D.C. treaty 
which it had approved. He underlined the necessity for defending the 
Republic from the threat of Communist ideology, and on Trieste he 
declared that the Government would insist on respect for the allied 
pledge of 8 October 1953 and would emphasize the need for a rapid 
solution of the problem. a 
30 Jan.—Government Resignation. Signor Fanfani, Prime Minis- 
ter, resigned following his Government’s defeat on the motion of con- 
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fidence by 303 votes to 260 with 12 abstentions. Only the Christian 
Democrats (with the exception of one trade unionist) and the group of 
five Republicans voted for the Government. 


JAPAN. 27 Jan.—Mr Yoshida, Prime Minister, told the Diet that 
Japan would increase her defence forces in 1954 because of the American 
desire to reduce U.S. forces in Japan. Mr Okazaki, Foreign Minister, 
said Japan expected to expand her trade in the Communist orbit, 
especially with Communist China, so long as it did not conflict with the 
policy of co-operating with the free nations. To promote their export 
policy the Government would remove many trade barriers and attempt 
to reduce production costs. Foreign policy in 1954 would be based on 
co-operation with the United Nations, strengthening co-operation with 
the free nations, and realization of collective security. 
29 Jan.—Anglo-Japanese Payments Agreement (see Great Britain). 


JORDAN. 23 Jan.—Saudi Arabia. King Hussein met King Saud of 
Saudi Arabia at a village on the Jordan-Saudi Arabian border. 

25 Jan.—Saudi Arabia. It was officially announced that the talks 
between the two Kings had resulted in ‘complete understanding on all 
matters concerning both countries’. It was stated that King Saud had 
contributed 50,000 dinars of his own money to the Jordan National 
Guard and had promised a reorganization of Saudi Arabian armed 
forces to ensure quick reinforcement for Jordan if requested. Both 
Kings had agreed to do all in their power to ensure the success of the 
negotiations concerning the rebuilding of the railway connecting Jordan 
with Hedjaz. 


KASHMIR. 3 Feb.—Basic Principles Committee Report. The 
Basic Principles Committee of the Assembly presented its report on 
constitutional relations between India and Kashmir on the basis of 
the Delhi agreement of July 1952. It accepted the provisions of the 
Indian Constitution relating to fundamental rights, with the exception 
of the article guaranteeing compensation for compulsory acquisition of 
property. This exception was designed to safeguard the land reforms 
already introduced in Kashmir. It also accepted the original and 
appellate jurisdiction of the Indian Supreme Court, but proposed that 
the State should continue to have its own High Court and that approach 
to the Supreme Court should be made only by way of appeal from the 
High Court. It agreed to full financial integration with India. Other 
proposed provisions were that the State should have its own consti- 
tutional head—Sadari Riyasat, its own flag, and citizenship law, and 
that it should enjoy complete internal autonomy with a constitution 
framed largely on the lines of the Indian Constitution as applied to the 
States, with modification to suit local requirements. Authority to enter 
into and implement agreements with foreign Governments, including 
agreements relating to the territories of India, was vested in the Central 
Government. 
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KENYA. 24 Jan.—Mau-Mau Women’s Organization. During the 
trial of a woman named Wagiri, who had been ‘crowned’ Queen on 
2 June in an attempt to divert Kikuyu attention from the Coronation, 
the prosecution revealed the emergence of a strong Mau-Mau women’s 
organization. The woman was sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment 
for illegal oath-taking and for being head of the Laikipia terrorist 
women’s movement. 

25 Jan.—Emergency Figures. It was announced that in the week 
ending 24 January seventy-eight terrorists were killed and sixty-seven 
captured. Security forces’ casualties were five Africans killed and six 
wounded. 

26 Jan.—Report of McLean court of inquiry (see Great Britain). 

28 Jan.—Kikuyu Appeal. Mr Eliud Mathu, a member of the 
Legislature and chairman of the African unofficial members, read out to 
Kikuyu on the edge of the Kikuyu reserve an appeal by twenty-three 
Kikuyu leaders to help the Government defeat Mau-Mau. Signatories 
of the appeal included Mr Mathu and Mr Gikonyo, the other Kikuyu 
member of the Legislature, ten Kikuyu chiefs, and leading African 
clergymen. 

3 Feb.—‘Gen. China’. Waruhiu Itote, alias ‘Gen. China’, was 
sentenced to death on a charge of consorting with armed persons. 


KOREA. 21 Jan.—Prisoners. The U.N. Command completed the 
disposal of the 22,500 anti-Communist Chinese and North Korean 
prisoners. The 15,000 Chinese left by sea for Formosa under American 
nayal escort, and the 7,500 North Koreans were handed over to the 
South Korean authorities and taken to centres for ‘disindoctrination’. 

The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission adopted by 3 votes 
(India, Poland, Czechoslovakia) to 2 (Sweden and Switzerland) a 
resolution reaffirming the view that, failing agreement by the two 
Commands, there could be no alteration in the status of prisoners until 
all had been interviewed by compatriots and the proposed political 
conference had decided the fate of those still refusing repatriation. 

22 Jan.—Prisoners. At midnight the Indian guard was withdrawn 
and the 22,000 anti-Communist prisoners, already handed over, were 
officially freed by the U.N. Command and reverted to civilian status. 
The remaining 347 pro-Communist prisoners informed Gen. 'Thimayya 
that they would cause no trouble and would not leave the enclosure 
until they ran out of rations. A final appeal by Gen. Thimayya to the 
Communist Command to accept charge of these prisoners was not 
answered. 

23 Jan.—Prisoners. The Chinese Communist delegate to the 
Military Armistice Commission demanded that the United Nations 
should return the 22,000 anti-Communist prisoners handed back to 
them by the Indian custodian force. 

Mr Nehru on release of prisoners (see India). y 

26 Jan.—Political Conference. ‘The Communist liaison officer 
handed to his U.N. opposite number a letter addressed to Mr Dean, 
the chief U.N. negotiator. According to Peking Radio the letter pro- 
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posed a resumption of the preliminary talks on the political conference 
by 1 February. (They had been broken off by Mr Dean on 12 December 
1953- 

153) nore. ‘Tie SiN. dehigatiin: d0/sthi> joint ‘dlieeriy-Aadhiatice 
Commission asked the neutral supervisory commission (responsible for 
supervising the working of the armistice) to investigate charges already 
conveyed directly to the Communist Command that the Communists 
had forcibly detained several thousand U.N. prisoners of war and 
illegally impressed some of them into the Communist armies. 

The twenty-one pro-Communist Americans, who had refused 
repatriation, were discharged from the U.S. Army as ‘undesirable’. 

Peking Radio announced that pro-Communist prisoners would be 
given asylum in North Korea or China if they wished it. 

- 27 Jan.—The neutral Repatriation Commission decided to allow 
Communist Red Cross officials to take over the 347 pro-Communist 
risoners. 

: 28 Jan.—The pro-Communist prisoners left Panmunjom for North 
Korea. 

1 Feb.—The U.S. Air Force stated that on 22 January U.S. jet 
fighters escorting a bomber on a training mission off the Korean coast 
had engaged a formation of MIG fighters which had attacked the 
bomber. One MIG was shot down. 

3 Feb.—Prisoners. The U.N. Command informed the Neutral 
Nations’ Repatriation Commission in a Note that the allies would not 
co-operate in the court martial of Korean and Chinese non-repatriates 
charged with murder. Reference was made to the previous contention 
of the U.N. Command that Indian authority over the prisoners ended 
at midnight on 22 January. 


MALAYA. 25 Jan.—Rubber Wages Award. Mr Justice Taylor, sole 
arbitrator, issued his award on the wages of rubber plantation workers. 
It reduced the daily wage of field workers from $2-10 (Malayan) to 
$1:95; of check roll tappers from $2:50 to $2-25; and of contract 
tappers from $2+70 to $2-55. The employers’ association announced 
that they were prepared to accept the award. 

28 Jan.—Criminal Codes (Amendment) Bill. The Legislative 
Council passed the Criminal Codes (Amendment) Bill by 48 votes to 14, 
with three abstentions. The Bill provided for a reduction in the power 
of the two assessors who, in the absence of juries, assisted the judge in 
capital cases. 

1 Feb.—Electoral Plan. The report of the committee on elections 
to the federal Legislative Council was published. (The working party 
of the committee consisted of ten Malay, three Indian, three Chinese, 
- — British, under the chairmanship of Mr Hogan, the Attorney- 

eneral), 

The committee was divided on the composition of the Council. A 
majority (twenty-nine members) suggested that there should be forty- 
four elected and forty-four nominated members, plus a Speaker and 
three ex-officio members, making the total membership of the Council 
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Malaya (continued) 

ninety-two. A minority (thirteen members) proposed that the Council 
should have an elected majority, with sixty elected members out of 
a total of a hundred, including the Speaker. 

The majority proposed that the forty-four nominated members 
should consist of the nine Chief Ministers of the Malay States; one 
member nominated by the High Commissioner from each of the Settle- 
ments—Penang and Malacca; a ‘nominated reserve’ of ten to include the 
Secretary for Defence and the member for economic affairs; three 
representatives of the Ceylonese, Eurasian, and aboriginal minorities. 
and the following twenty representatives of scheduled interests: six 
from the Rubber Producers’ Council, two each from the Malayan 
Federation Chamber of Commerce, the Associated Chinese Chambers 
of Commerce, the Malayan Federation Chamber of Mines, the all- 
Malaya Chinese Mining Association, and the Malayan Trade Union 
Council; two agricultural representatives chosen by the High Com- 
missioner; one representative of the Associated Indian Chambers of 
Commerce; and one chosen by the High Commissioner to represent 
Malay commercial interests. 

The committee recommended that the Council’s first term should be 
four years and that the High Commissioner should have the power to 
dissolve the Council at any time. It considered that the transition to a 
fully elected Legislative Council should be gradual. 

2 Feb.—Lieut-Colonel A. I. Forestier-Walker, commanding officer 
of the 1/7th Gurkhas, and two other soldiers were killed in an ambush by 
terrorists. 

The leader of the rubber estate workers’ union announced the 
union’s decision to accept reduced wages under the new award. 


MOROCCO. 21 Jan.—Spanish Morocco. A meeting in Tetuan of the 
chiefs of Spanish Morocco presented to the Spanish High Commis- 
sioner, Gen. Valino, a petition bearing the names of 430 notables. The 
petition repudiated the dethronement of the ‘legitimate Sultan’, Sidi 
Mohammed Ben Yussef; expressed ‘unconditional adhesion’ to the 
policies adopted in the Spanish zone by the High Commissioner; 
repudiated the authority of Sultan Moulay Arafa because of his having 
been ‘imposed arbitrarily’ by France; reaffirmed belief in the unity of 
the Moroccan empire; demanded the separation of the Spanish zone, 
so long as conditions in the French zone remained unchanged, with full 
sovereignty for the Caliph, Prince Muley Hassan the Medhi Ben Ismail; 
and declared the notables’ homage and adhesion to Spain and her 
Caudillo. 

Gen. Valino stated in a reply to the notables that he would send on 
their demands to Gen. Franco. He declared: “There are two dangers 1n 
the world—Communism and colonialism. France has acted against her 
obligations and our advice and has ignored our point of view. The 
French have said that our attitude was dictated by the desire for 
material and territorial advantages in Morocco. This is not true.’ He 
claimed that the petition had the support of all the zone’s inhabitants. 
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French Morocco. The Council of Viziers (the Sultan’s Council of 
Ministers) received from the French President and Government a reply 
to a message which they had sent expressing anxiety about the possible 
outcome of the gathering in Tetuan. The French reply gave an assur- 
ance to the Sultan that he could count on full French support ‘in the 
defence of his rights and for the maintenance of peace’. 

22 Jan.—Spanish Morocco. Gen. Valino announced an amnesty 
granting freedom to all prisoners serving sentences up to two years; 
remission of half their sentences for those serving from three to six 
years; and remission of a quarter for longer sentences of up to twenty- 
five years. 

23 Jan.—_French Morocco. Gen. Guillaume, French Resident- 
General, said that the demonstration at Tetuan on 21 January was the 
work of Spanish officers who had spent weeks living with the tribes to. 
prepare it. He accused the Spanish authorities of deliberately ‘paralysing’ 
movements of support for the new Sultan in the Spanish zone and said 
that Spain was the only country who had not recognized the new 
Sultan. He stated that it had been impossible to inform the Spanish 
Government of the decision to depose the Sultan before the actual day 
of his deposition because “events . . . left no time’ to do so. 

In a survey of terrorist activities in the protectorate since 1951 
Gen. Guillaume stated that these had caused the deaths of fifty-eight 
persons, including eighteen Europeans, and injuries to 121. He 
announced that 1,000 Goums (Moroccan troops) had been sent to the 
Franco-Spanish Morocco frontier north of Fez because of ‘increasingly 
avowed hostility’ by the Spanish authorities. 

Spanish Morocco. Gen. Valino, Spanish High Commissioner, 
informed the press that among the recommendations of an inter- 
ministerial commission, which had been studying the problems of the 
Spanish protectorate, was the creation of a free port zone at Ceuta as. 
acounter-influence to the free ports at Tangier and Gibraltar. 

24 Jan.—French Morocco. Sidi Mohamed Ben Moulay Arafa, 
Sultan of Morocco, stated in a proclamation that he was the properly 
invested Sultan and had been chosen unanimously. He said a small rebel 
group, who had ‘lent themselves to the intrigues of the local authorities” 
would be judged and punished ‘when their hour came’. The majority 
of the rebels, who had acted under constraint or actual force, could be 
sure of pardon. 

Terrorism. Five cases of arson occurred at petrol stations in Casa- 
blanca. At one garage the incendiarist shot a Moroccan. 

25 Jan.—Removal of former Sultan (see France). 

: 27 Jan.—Arab League’s refusal to recognize new Sultan (see Arab 
eague). 


NEW ZEALAND. 30 Jan.—The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
left New Zealand for Australia in the course of their Commonwealth 
tour, 


NIGERIA. 22 Jan.—Cameroons. Mr Lyttelton, U.K. Colonial 
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Nigeria (continued) 

Secretary, informed the Constitutional Conference of the results of his 
discussions with leaders of the Kamerun National Congress. He said 
that the Southern Cameroons desired to be separated from the Eastern 
Region, while remaining part of the Federation; the Northern Camer- 
oons desired to remain part of the Northern Region. 

Mr Lyttelton said that it had been agreed during the discussions 
that the Southern Cameroons would be under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Legislature and Executive in respect of matters in the federal 
and concurrent lists. It would also have a legislature of its own, con- 
sisting of the Governor-General and an Assembly composed of the 
Commissioner (President); thirteen elected members; six representa- 
tives of Native authorities; two representatives of special interests or 
communities not otherwise adequately represented; and three ex- 
officio members (a deputy-Commissioner for civil matters, a finance 
officer and a legal officer). 

The legislature would have power to make laws on matters in the 
concurrent list and on residual matters and to raise revenue from 
sources open to a regional legislation. It would consider an annual 
budget and would pass an appropriation bill, based on that budget. The 
bill would, like any other bills, go to the Governor-General for his 
assent. There would be an Executive Council, consisting of the Com- 
missioner, the three ex-officio members of the legislature and four 
members (selected from the twenty-one unofficial members of the 
legislature) nominated by the Governor after consultation with the 
Commissioner. The Commissioner would discuss his recommendations 
to the Governor with the leader of the majority party in the Assembly. 
‘The Commissioner would be obliged to consult the Executive Council, 
except in certain specified circumstances, but he would be authorized 
to act against the Council’s advice when he considered it right to do so. 
The Southern Cameroons would be represented in the Federal Legis- 
lature by six members, as agreed at the London Conference. 

Constitutional Conference. The conference adopted, with minor 
amendments, the financial recommendations made by Sir Louis Chick, 
Fiscal Commissioner, in his report (published as a White Paper on 
22 December). These provided for a new financial structure and regu- 
lated the financial responsibilities and revenues of the central and 
regional governments. 

25 Jan.—The conference confirmed the London decisions for a 
division of the public service into regional and federal public services, 
and on the administration of justice. 

1 Feb.—The conference ended, and Mr Lyttelton announced that 
agreement had been reached on all the matters before it. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION. 27 Jan.— 
Infrastructure Programme. The Council announced approval of a 
£90 m. programme for the construction of airfields, jet fuel pipe lines, 
and other installations during 1954. The 1954 programme brought total 
expenditure allocated to infrastructure to £540 m. 
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PERSIA. 21 Jan.—U.S.S.R. The Soviet Ambassador, Mr Lavrentiev, 
left suddenly for Moscow. He had headed the Soviet delegation engaged 
in talks with Persian officials, and had indicated a hitch in the talks at 
the last session. The head of the Persian team denied that there had 
been a breakdown. 

The Foreign Minister appealed to newspaper editors to refrain from 
publishing anti-Soviet articles which might cause the Government en:- 
barrassment. 

24 Jan.—Oil Commission. The composition of an oil commission 
was announced. It included the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and Finance. 

26 Jan.—The appointment of Mr Ali Soheily as Ambassador in 
London was announced. 

31 Jan.—Oil. The Persian advisory committee reported its views 
regarding the marketing of oil to Gen. Zahedi, the Prime Minister. 

1 Feb.—Disorders. Police broke up clashes between Government 
supporters and pro-Musaddiq elements. Thirty persons were reported 
to have been arrested. 

2 Feb.—Mullah Kashani issued to the foreign press a statement 
accusing the Government of rigging the elections and of turning 
Persia into a British colony. 

The Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office said that the situation did 
not justify the reopening of British consulates. 

3 Feb.—Disorders. Security forces fired on left-wing and other 
anti-Government demonstrators in Tehran. Three persons were 
injured, one of whom died later. 


POLAND. 21 Jan.—Report of deportations of Germans (see Germany). 


RHODESIA AND NYASALAND. 27 Jan.—Southern Rhodesian 
Elections. A general election was held in Southern Rhodesia. The 
results were: United Rhodesia Party, 26 seats; Independent, 4; Con- 
federate Party, nil. 

1 Feb.—Northern Rhodesia. African workers at Wankie Collery 
went on strike. 

ee were called out to reinforce police sent to the Wankie 
CO, lery. 

3 Feb.—First Parliament. Lord Llewellin, the Governor-General, 
opened in Salisbury the first session of the first Parliament of the 
Federation. In his speech from the Throne he said it was hoped that the 
Federal Government would have assumed effective control of the 
greater part of its responsibilities by 1 July. 


SAUDI-ARABIA. 23 Jan.—et seg. Jordan. King Saud’s meeting with 
King Hussein of Jordan (see fordan). 


SIAM. 25 Jan.—Twelve Chinese were reported to have been arrested 
in the southern province of Siam on charges of ‘Communist conspiracy’, 
and threats to the life of Gen. Siryanond, chief of police. 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 2 Feb.—Moving a vote of no confidence in Parlia. 
ment, Mr Strauss, leader of the Opposition, accused the Government 
of a psychopathic obsession with racial prejudices and measures to 
curtail the liberty of the subject. He said that as a result the Union’; 
economy had suffered and race relations had deteriorated. He blamed 
the Government for neglecting to redress the balance between the 
white and black populations by immigration, and said the country’s 
credit was lower than ever before with a resultant lack of sufficient 
foreign capital for development. 


SPAIN. 21 Jan.—Gibraltar. Several thousand students in Granada 
demonstrated in favour of ‘Gibraltar for Spain’. 

Morocco. Repudiation of Sultan by notables of Spanish Morocco 
(see Morocco). 

22 Jan.—Gibraltar. Windows of British official buildings in Madrid, 
Granada, Seville, and other cities,.were smashed by demonstrators 
shouting “Give us back Gibraltar’. A note of protest was sent by the 
British Embassy to the Foreign Ministry. 

France. The French Ambassador was received by the Foreign 
Under-Secretary. It was understood that he expressed displeasure 
concerning the gathering of notables at Tetuan on 21 January. 

Morocco. In a reply to the Spanish High Commissioner in Morocco, 
Gen. Franco expressed his ‘utmost satisfaction’ at the Tetuan demon- 
stration and his feelings of ‘unity with the Moroccan people’. 

23 Jan.—Gen. Guillaume on Moroccan dispute (see Morocco). 

24 Jan.—Arab League. Support for Spain re Morocco and Gib- 
raltar (see Arab League). 

25 Jan.—Gibraltar. Student demonstrators, demanding the return 
of Gibraltar to Spain, clashed with the police while attempting to 
march to the British Embassy. Thirty demonstrators and eighteen 
police were reported to have been injured. Demonstrators in Barce- 
lona smashed windows at the British Institute and the British Consulate. 


26 Jan.—Demonstrating students again clashed with the police in | 


Madrid. Demonstrations over the Gibraltar and Moroccan questions 
also took place in Valencia. 

27 Jan.—Further demonstrations took place in Madrid. 

It was confirmed that the British Ambassador had lodged a second 
protest about damage to British consulates and institutes. 

28 Jan.—Madrid Disorders. An official statement was issued 
which said that, ‘in connection with the demonstration of 25 January, 
‘which arose in the first instance from high patriotic motives’, distress- 
ing and deplorable incidents had occurred, and an inquiry was being 
conducted to determine where the responsibility for them lay. Among 
those arrested were eighteen non-students with records which con- 
firmed their role as agitators. The authorities hoped that university 
students would in future avoid such occasions as might provoke dis- 
turbances which, by giving Spain’s enemies an opportunity to act, 
produced dissension amongst those desiring to serve the national 
interest. 
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Great Britain. Cancellation of British naval visits (see Great Britain). 
31 Jan.—U.S bases and aid to Spain (see United States). 


SUDAN. 1 Feb.—British statement on Major Salem’s visit to the Sudan 
(see Great Britain). 


SWEDEN. 2 Feb.—Swedish-Soviet Trade Agreement (see U.S.S.R.). 


SWITZERLAND. 29 Jan.—Anglo-Swiss Trade Agreement. A new 
trade agreement was announced providing for an increased flow of 
goods between Britain and Switzerland in 1954. 


SYRIA. 22 Jan.—Jordan Waters Dispute. Russian veto of tripartite 
resolution (see United Nations: Security Council). 

27 Jan.—Arrests. It was announced that ten political leaders had 
been arrested, including Rushdi Khekia, leader of the Shaab party; 
Sabri Assali, Nationalist Party leader; and three Socialist Party leaders 


+ —Akhram Hourani, Michael Aflek, and Salah Eldin Bittar. It was stated 


that they had declined to reorganize on the Government-sponsored plan 
and were carrying on activities against the regime. 

28 Jan.—Brigadier Shishakly, the President, announced in a broad- 
cast that martial law had been proclaimed in several parts of the country, 
following clashes between the people and security forces. He accused 
the arrested political leaders of carrying on activity on behalf of parties 
which were officially dissolved and of having incited the disorders. 

1 Feb.—Reports reaching Beirut stated that the Syrian army had 
bombarded three Druse villages and that bombs had been thrown in 
Damascus, one at Army H.Q. 

Druze leaders request to Israeli Government (see Israel). 

2 Feb.—Brigadier Shishakly implied in a statement to the press that 
a foreign Power was behind the disturbances which had led to the recent 
arrests and that this Power had been in touch with hillmen of the Jebel 
Druze. 

3 Feb.—Israel. The Information Department issued a statement 
accusing Israel of carrying out an anti-Syrian campaign—particularly 
by radio. The statement was especially critical of speeches made by 
two Druze members of the Israeli Knesset. 


TANGANYIKA. 25 Jan.—Kikuyu. The Legislative Council passed 
the Restricted Residence Bill, which gave the Government power to 
restrict the area of residence and the movement of persons when the 
maintenance of peace and order and good government so required. (The 
main purpose of the bill was the restriction of Kikuyu to certain areas 
until they could be sent into Kenya. During the debate the Chief 
Secretary said that the Government's ultimate aim was to get rid of all 
Kikuyu in Tanganyika as soon as Kenya could receive them). 


TRIESTE FREE TERRITORY. 23 Jan.—The Allied Military Govern- 
ment announced the lifting of the ban on public meetings in Zone A. 
(The ban was imposed on 13 October 1953). 
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TURKEY. 27 Jan.—President’s state visit to Washington (see United 
States). 

National Party. A court found that the National Party’s activities 
were reactionary and ordered its dissolution. 


UGANDA. 21 Jan.—Statement by Buganda delegation (see Great 
Britain). 

22 Jan.—Buganda. The Government confirmed that the Governor 
had received a letter from three African rulers of States bound by the 
Uganda agreement. It was reported that the letter asked for the restora- 
tion of the Kabaka and drew attention to the fact that under the new 
system the leaders were bound to act in accordance with the wishes of 
their councils. 

28 Jan.—Legislative Council. It was announced that the new 
Legislative Council included twenty African members. An official 
majority was retained, and seventeen of the remaining thirty-six were 
nominated officials. The fourteen African Representative members 
included three to represent Buganda although they had not been 
elected by the Great Lukiko. 


UNITED NATIONS 
Secretariat 

31 Jan.—Korea. The final results of the membership poll on the 
proposal of Mrs Pandit, President of the Assembly, to reconvene the 
Assembly for discussion of the Korean question showed that twenty- 
two States were in favour of the proposal (twelve of the Asian-African 
group, the Soviet dloc, three Latin American States, Sweden and 
Yugoslavia) and twenty-eight against (twelve N.A.T.O. Powers, twelve 
Latin American States, China, Israel, Australia, and the Philippines). 
Five Latin American States, New Zealand, South Africa, Pakistan, 
Siam, and Ethiopia did not reply. 


Security Council 

22 Jan.—Jordan Waters Dispute. Mr Vyshinsky (Russia) vetoed 
a revised proposal, tabled by the United States, Britain, and France, 
to refer the dispute back to Gen. Bennike. Seven delegates had voted in 
favour; China and Brazil had abstained; and the Lebanon had opposed. 

(The Secretary-General told the press later that he was in favour of an 
Israeli-Jordan conference, and in effect offered his services as mediator.) 

29 Jan.—Egyptian ‘Blockade’ of Israel. The Israeli delegation 
made public a memorandum which it had submitted to the Security 
Council, detailing alleged violations of the Council’s 1951 resolution 
and of the armistice agreement between the two countries. 


UNITED STATES. 21 Jan.—Budget Message. President Eisenhower 
sent to Congress his Budget Message for the fiscal year beginning 
1 July 1954. It estimated revenue at $62,700 m. and expenditure at 
$65,600 m. The figure for new obligational authority was $56,300 ™., 
and for accumulative unspent balances of appropriations $54,100 ™m. 
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Expenditure on the major national security programme was estimated 
at $44,900 m., of which $35,575 m. was for the Defence Department, 
$4,275 m. for military aid, $2,425 m. for atomic energy, and $585 m. 
for stockpiling. The Defence Department figure was nearly $4,000 m. 
less than in the current year and involved a cut in Army expenditure of 
from $14,200 m. to $10,200 m., a cut of about $800 m. for the Navy, 
and a gain of $600 m. for the Air Force. The emphasis on air strength 
was designed to increase the ‘active aircraft inventory to more than 
40,000 during the next three years, with more than half the aircraft to 
be jets’. 

fenign Aid. The figure of $4,275 for military aid was an increase of 
$75 m., but only $700 m. was to come from the new obligational 
authority and the rest from that of earlier years. Expenditure on 
economic and technical aid was estimated at $1,028 m. against $1,555 
m. for the current year: the programme reflected proportionately 
greater emphasis on aid to Asia, Africa, and Latin America and con- 
templated new appropriations to very few European countries. 

Atomic Energy. The expenditure on atomic energy showed an in- 
crease of $225 m. The President said he would recommend amend- 
ments of the Atomic Energy Act to permit the dissemination of classi- 
fied information to allies with regard to the practical use of atomic 
weapons and ‘the transfer of fissionable material to friendly nations to 
assist them in peace-time atomic power development’. 

Tax Amendments. As part of the Budget the President sent recom- 
mendations for twenty-five revisions of the tax system, including one 
designed to make ‘a start . . . in the removal of double taxation’ of 
dividends, and one to lower the rate of taxation of foreign subsidiaries. 

Solicitor-General. The President appointed Judge Sobeloff as 
Solicitor-General. 

Atomic Submarine. The submarine Nautilus—the first ship to be 
propelled by atomic power—was launched at Groton, Conn. 

22 Jan.—Bases in Spain. Final Congressional approval was given 
for the building of four American bases in Spain. 

23 Jan.—Randall Commission Report. The report of the Randall 
Commission on US foreign economic policy was published. 

The report stated by way of introduction that the strength of Ameri- 
can domestic economy required adherence to three fundamental 
principles: (1) the freest possible opportunity for the development of 
individual talents and initiative in the utilization of private resources 
and through the free association of workers; (2) the maintenance of 
vigorous, but fair, competition; (3) the maintenance of a broad free 
market for goods and services. It pointed out that the gravity of the 
world’s dollar problem was illustrated by the fact that, in spite of the 
transfer by the United States to foreign countries between 1946 and the 
end of 1953 of gifts and loans to the amount of $33,000 m. (excluding 
military items), these countries still found it necessary to impose 
restrictions on trade and payment. The past two years had seen some 
Improvement but much still remained to be done. The apparent 
balanced trade position of the United States contained an ‘element of 
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United States (continued) 
illusion’ since ‘extraordinary’ dollar expenditures were running at an 
annual rate of $3,000 m. 

Foreign Aid. The commission recommended that economic aid ona 
grant basis should be terminated as soon as possible, and declared that 
no further aid was justified unless it contributed to the security of the 
United States. The offshore procurement programme should not be 
used as a form of general economic aid. Contracts abroad should be 
placed on commercial considerations or on broad strategic judgements, 

Investment Abroad. U.S. investment abroad had not increased as 
rapidly as was anticipated at the end of the war. The Government 
should give full diplomatic support to the acceptance and understanding 
abroad of the principles conducive to private foreign investment 
and should continue to use the treaty approach to establish common 
rules on the fair treatment of foreign investment. U.S. anti-trust 
policies should be restated in a manner which would clearly acknow- 
ledge the right of each country to regulate trade within its own borders. 
The Commission recommended that individuals who invested abroad 
should receive preferential tax treatment comparable to that already 
recommended for corporate investors. 

Trade Policy. The Commission expressed the opinion that free trade 
was not possible under the conditions facing the United States and 
that by and large American trade restrictions were certainly no more a 
cause of payment imbalances than the rigidities maintained by other 
nations. The Buy American Act and similar legislation should be 
amended to give authority to the President to exempt from its pro- 
visions nations treating American bidders on an equal basis with their 
own. Pending such amendment the President should by executive 
order direct procurement agencies in the public interest to consider 
foreign bids satisfying all other considerations on substantially the same 
price basis as domestic bids. Congress should direct the President to 
have the Tariff Commission undertake an immediate study of the tariff 
schedules with the object of framing proposals for their simplification; 
the Department of the Treasury should formulate proposals for the 
simplification of the classification of articles not enumerated in the 
tariff schedules; and the Senate should promptly consider the measure 
before it for amending and improving the customs valuation provisions 
by eliminating so called ‘foreign values’ as a basis of valuation and by 
other simplifications. The United States should continue its traditional 
policy of non-discrimination in its trade relations with other free nations. 

G.A.T.T. The organizational provisions of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade should be re-negotiated with a view to confining 
the functions of the contracting parties to sponsoring multilateral 
trade negotiations, recommending broad trade policies, and providing 
a forum for consultation regarding trade disputes. The re-negotiated 
provisions should be submitted to Congress for approval. 

Trade Agreements Act. The President’s power to negotiate trade 
agreements under the Trade Agreements Act should be extended for 
not less than three years. 
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Tariff Reductions. ‘The President should be delegated broad powers 
under the Act to enter into multilateral negotiations for the reduction of 
tariff rates on a gradual basis to the following extent: (1) by not more 
than 5 per cent of present rates in each of the first three years of the new 
Act; (2) by not more than half of the rates in effect 1 January 1945 on 
products not being imported or only in negligible volume; (3) to 50 per 
cent ad valorem of any rate in excess of that ceiling, such reductions 
being made by stages. (‘The reductions of rates should not be cumulative 
forany commodity, and should be subject to the existing pre-negotiation 
procedures. ) The escape clause and the peril point should be main- 
tained, but the President should be authorized to disregard findings 
under these provisions whenever he found that the national interest 
required it. (‘Two members dissented and another partly dissented from 
the recommendation.) 

Agriculture. The Commission considered that it was necessary to 


t harmonize American agricultural and foreign economic policies with- 


out sacrificing the sound objectives of either. In the application of 
import restrictions on farm products the level of these restrictions 
should be set with full regard for the effects on oversea buying power. 
(Four members dissented from the recommendation.) The Commission 
did not believe that extensive resort to commodity agreements would 
solve the problem of price instability. The Commission also rejected 
proposals for unilateral buffer stock action by the United States to 
stabilize world prices of raw materials and foodstuffs. (Five members 
dissented from the majority view.) 

Labour. The Commission declared that American labour should not 
be subjected to unfair competition as part of any programme to ex- 
pand foreign trade. In defining unfair competition, it said the clearest 
case was one in which the workers on a particular commodity were 
paid wages well below accepted standards in the exporting country. 
It recommended that the United States should attempt to raise labour 
standards in other countries through consultative procedures and co- 
operation in international conferences such as those sponsored by the 
International Labour Organization. (Four members dissented from this 
recommendation.) 

East-West Trade. The Commission recommended that, so far as was 
possible without jeopardizing military security, and subject to the em- 
bargo on Communist China and North Korea, the United States should 
acquiesce in more trade in peaceful goods between western Europe 
and the Soviet bloc. (Six members dissented.) 

Shipping. The Commission recommended that the law requiring the 
use of United States vessels for shipments financed by loans or grants 
of the U.S. Government be repealed and that any support necessary to 
maintain a merchant marine adequate to the national interest should 
be given directly. (Four members dissented.) 

Convertibility. The Commission declared that convertible currencies 
constituted an indispensable condition for the attainment of world- 
wide multilateral trade and the maintenance of balanced trade in a 
relatively free market. It considered that many of the difficulties under- 
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United States (continued) 

lying the problem were already apparent before the war, and favoured g 
gradual approach to the subject. It believed that the so-called ‘com. 
modity convertibility’, whereby non-resident holders of current 
account sterling might be permitted increasingly to use their balances 
to buy dollar goods as the great commodity markets in Britain were 
reopened—a process already well under way—might have important 
advantages from the standpoint of effective control, as compared with 
more general convertibility of sterling balances. The Commission, 
while not favouring a ‘dash’ for convertibility or letting the currency 
‘find its own level’, was sympathetic to a ‘floating rate’. 

Although E.P.U. was a temporary mechanism the Commission con- 
sidered that it had been so successful that it was unwilling to do any- 
thing to wreck it before there was something better to take its place, 
Sterling, since it was to finance about 40 per cent of the world’s trade, 
was a key currency, and to restore confidence in it Britain’s reserves 
must be strengthened. The Commission considered that more use 
should be made of the International Monetary Fund’s holdings of 
gold and convertible currencies, amounting to $3,300 m., and recom- 
mended reasonable relaxations by the Fund, such as a relaxation of the 
time schedule for utilization of quotas and the provision for maintaining 
fixed parities. The Commission also recommended that the Federal 
Reserve System should explore with foreign central banks the possi- 
bilities of standby credits or line of credit arrangements. 

In conclusion the Commission stressed the importance of consis- 
tency and continuity in the foreign economic policy of the United 
States. 

The report, subject to the above-mentioned dissents, was signed by 
fifteen of the seventeen members. Senator Millikin, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, who signed the report, added a personal 
note in which he stated that he would not consider himself bound by the 
recommendations when the report was discussed by Congress. Repre- 
sentative Reed, Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, and 
Representative Simpson were the two dissenting members. 

25 Jan.—French protest re McCarran Act (see France). 

Berlin Four-Power Conference of Foreign Ministers 9.v. 

Bricker Amendment. President Eisenhower stated in a letter to 
Senator Knowland that he was unalterably opposed to the constitution- 
al amendment proposed by Senator Bricker, as it would ‘make it 
impossible for us to deal effectively with friendly nations for our 
mutual defence and common interests’ and would imply an intention 
on the part of the United States to withdraw from world leadership. 
(The amendment proposed limiting the President’s treaty-making 
power in three respects by declaring: (1) that ‘a provision of a treaty 
which conflicts with this Constitution shall not be of any force or effect’; 
(2) that ‘a treaty shall become effective as internal law only through 
legislation which would be valid in the absence of treaty’; and (3) 
that ‘Congress shall have power to regulate all executive and other 
agreements with any foreign Power or international organization. All 
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such agreements shall be subject to the limitations imposed on treaties 
by this article.’) 

26 Jan.—Bases in Spain. The Secretary of the Air Force, Mr Talbott, 
said that U.S. air bases in Spain would be available in war-time, and 
that they made it possible to cancel north African air bases. (Mr 
Talbott later issued a statement saying that the U.S. Air Force had 
every intention of respecting the agreements under which air bases in 
foreign countries were granted.) 

U.S. South Korean Pact. The Senate ratified the U.S.-South 
Korean mutual defence treaty. 

27 Jan.—Turkey. President Bayar of Turkey and Mrs Bayar 
arrived in Washington on a three-day State visit. 

28 Jan.—Economic Report. President Eisenhower sent to Con- 
gress his Economic Report which predicted that, in spite of a ‘slight 
contraction of business’ in the second half of 1953, economic growth 
was likely to be resumed during 1954, especially if Congress adopted the 
Administration’s recommendations. It pointed out that it had become 
possible for the first time since the outbreak of the Second World War 
to change the emphasis from one of military preparedness to produc- 
tion for peaceful purposes, but the Council of Economic Advisers (who 
were responsible for the report) reminded Congress that the Govern- 
ment would have to succeed in effecting the transition ‘from war and 
inflation to peace and monetary stability’ and that unless the Govern- 
ment was prepared to use its powers to help maintain employment and 
purchasing power, ‘even a minor adjustment may be converted into a 
spiralling contraction’. 

The report showed that the gross national product for 1953 was 
$367,000 m., compared with $348,000 m. in 1952—an increase of 
}'7 per cent when the rise of prices was taken into account. The in- 
crease, however, took place only in the first half of the year, and in the 
second half the gross national product actually fell by 1-5 per cent. The 
number of people employed fell from 61,509,000 in December 1952 
t0 60,764,000 in December 1953, and unemployment rose in the same 
period from 1,412,000 to 1,850,000. The average hourly wage rose from 
$1:73 to $1-79, but the average number of hours worked in a week fell 
from 41-7 to 40°1. Industrial production reached its peak between 
May and July and then declined by 6-6 per cent. Personal incomes con- 
tinued to rise until July but by the end of the year had fallen by 1 per 
cent from the highest point. The report emphasized that the con- 
traction in production was proceeding at a very slow pace, and said that 
its immediate cause was ‘an imbalance between production and sales 
that developed earlier in the year’ and caused an inventory adjustment. 
It considered that optimism for the future was justified by the fact 
that during the past two months of 1953 inventories had continued to 
decline while retail sales generally had kept up. If this development 
continued the contraction would soon come to a halt, but too much 
optimism would not be reasonable as the ratio of inventories to sales 
was still high at the manufacturers. The Council proposed a programme 
of ‘immediately advisable action’, such as revisions in the tax laws to 
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United States (continued) 

increase incentive for private enterprise, improved credit facilities for 
housing, further highway development, adjustments in farming to meet 
current demand, a public works programme, and removal of barriers tp 
trade as suggested by the Randall Commission. 

On the external balance position the report said the United States 
had an estimated deficit of $700 m. on current account if military aid 
was excluded, compared with a surplus of $1,700 m. in 1953. It pointed 
out, however, that the U.S. Government had spent $2,500 m. abroad 
for military goods and services in 1953 which was roughly the amount by 
which foreign holdings of gold and dollar balances had increased during 
the year. It found that the most notable improvement was that in westem 
Europe which had an estimated surplus of $1,500 m. in 1953, compared 
with a deficit of $5,000 m. in 1947. It concluded that taken as a whole 
the world economy was not only stronger than at any time since 1945 
but also much better equipped to adjust itself to any temporary reces- 
sions in the U.S. market. 

31 Jan.—Air Bases in Britain. A new agreement was announced on 
the cost of nineteen bases in the United Kingdom used by the U.S. 
Air Force. It was agreed that the United States would provide $276 m. 
in cash and $22 m. in military labour; Britain would provide $63 m. in 
cash, $209 m. worth of facilities, plus the land, and the use of a 400- 
mile pipeline built during the war at a cost of about $80 m. Britain's 
contribution amounted to 40 per cent of the whole cost. 

Persian Oil. The Justice Department, on the advice of the National 
Security Council, granted immunity from the anti-trust laws to five 
American oil companies—Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, the 
Texas Company, Standard Oil Company of California, the Gulf 
Company, and Socony- Vacuum—who were trying with British, French, 
and Dutch companies to find a solution to the Persian oil problem. 

Bases in Spain. The House appropriations committee confirmed 
that under the 1953 treaty four U.S. air bases were to be built in Spain 
and a 540+mile pipeline constructed from the airfields to the new U.S. 
naval base at Cadiz. The estimated cost of the line was $41 m. and of the 
base $50 m. A sum of $200 m. had been earmarked for aid to Spain. 

2 Feb.—Hydrogen Bomb. President Eisenhower told Congress that 
the United States made ‘the first full-scale thermonuclear (hydrogen) 
explosion in history’ at Eniwetok, in the Pacific, in 1952. 


U.S.S.R. 21 Jan.—Mr Pospelov, Secretary of the Communist Party 
Central Committee, declared in a speech to mark the anniversary of 
Lenin’s death that the Communist Party and the Government wert 
following Lenin’s policy that the Soviet Union could exist peacefully 
with capitalist countries and that this theory was ‘the principal basis 
of the Soviet struggle for a lasting peace and for easing international 
tension’. 

24 Jan.—Russo-Chinese Trade Agreement. An agreement Ws 
announced under which Russia would send China metallurgical, 
mining, and power equipment, cars, tractors, building machinery, 
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rolled steel, non-ferrous metals, and oil and chemical products; and in 
exchange China would send non-ferrous metals, agricultural products, 
meat, tobacco, wool, silk, raw hides, and other goods. 

28 Jan.—Afghanistan. 7ass announced an agreement with Afghanis- 
tan to provide her with credits for building grain elevators, a mill, and 
a bakery with Soviet materials and equipment and with the help of 
Soviet specialists. 

Agriculture. A four-day conference on agriculture held at the 
Kremlin ended. It was attended by Mr Malenkov and other members 
of the Government, as well as by Mr Kruschev, the sponsor of the new 
agricultural programme. It was announced during the conference that 
over 20,000 engineers and technicians, and 100,000 agronomists and 
other specialists were being sent to collective farms to overcome 
‘serious shortcomings’. 

30 Jan.—Belgian-Soviet trade agreement (see Belgium). 

31 Jan.—Industrial Production. Official figures issued by the 
Soviet Central Statistical Board showed that the industrial plan for 1953 
was fulfilled by ror per cent. Moscow Radio said that industrial pro- 
duction was 12 per cent above that of 1952. 

2 Feb.—_Swedish-Soviet Trade Agreement. A one-year trade 
agreement between Sweden and the U.S.S.R. was signed, providing 
for an exchange of goods valued at from 150 m. kronor (about 
{10,330,000) to 200 m. kronor in each direction (an increase to about 
double the rate for 1953). 


YUGOSLAVIA. 22 Jan.—Four-Power Conference. It was announced 
that the Government had asked the four Powers to receive a Yugoslav 
observer at the Berlin conference, particularly in respect of any matters. 
concerned with the problem of Austria. 

28 Jan.—The Federal Executive Council issued a report on foreign 
and domestic policy over the preceding three years. It noted with 
pleasure that since the Soviet move in June 1953 to resume ambassa- 
dorial representation various steps taken by the Soviet Union and its 
satellites had contributed to ‘normalization’ of relations with Yugo- 
slavia, but said that Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and Poland had shown 
no desire to improve relations. It stated that Yugoslavia aimed at pro- 
moting normal intercourse between countries and she was therefore 
ready to discuss with Soviet bloc countries the restoration of railway 
and postal traffic, to exchange prisoners, to facilitate repatriation of 
nationals, and to solve any other questions of mutual interest. While 
emphasizing the friendly relations existing with the United States and 
Britain, both countries were criticized for ‘supporting’ Italy over the 
Trieste dispute. 

Mr Moshe Pijade was elected President of the Assembly in succession 
to Mr Djilas. 

29 Jan.—Marshal Tito (the only candidate) was re-elected President 
of the Republic for the four-year term set by the new Constitution. 


